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CHAPTER 4 


PASHTO LITERATURE: 
THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 


SERGEI ANDREYEV 


Pashtuns reside mainly to the north and south of the Durand line 
that now forms the Afghan-Pakistani border. Their numbers are es- 
timated at twenty-three million people, and their language, Pashto/ 
Pakhto (Pasto) belongs to the Eastern Iranian family of languages. 
The Pashtuns were gradually Islamized over the period of five cen- 
turies from the tenth century cE onwards. The majority of them 
are Hanafi Sunnis, while there are also a few Shi’ite tribes. They 
are a tribal people with a complex hierarchy composed of unions of 
tribes, separate tribes, clans and households. Usually they are po- 
litically disunited, and even in a state of feud with each other over, 
as they themselves admit, “women, gold and land,” or as some an- 
thropologists argue, matters of tribal and personal honor. Despite 
this constant warfare, the Pashtuns possess some sense of unity 
based on their common language, origin, customs and concepts. 


1. Poetic forms and genres 


In the domain of oral culture the Pashtuns’ military lifestyle, typical 
of many frontier societies, found its artistic expression in a form of 
popular poetry called landay or namakay,' which very often focuses 


1 Given the differences between two main dialects of Pashto, viz. Western and 
Eastern or Kandahari and Peshawari, and the multitude of local variations, 
terms for poetical genres can vary from one place to another. Thus the landay 
(< land “short”) in the Western dialect is called tapa or misray in the East. 
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on military adventure and the pursuit of tribal and personal honor 
(MacKenzie 1958; Girs 1984). However, the landay is only one of 
many genres of folk poetry, albeit the most popular, since thousands 
of these short poems are recited throughout the Pashtun lands. Due 
to its prosodic peculiarities, it made little impact on the develop- 
ment of written Pashto poetry, which stylistically and topically was 
strongly influenced by classical Persian models (Kushef 2000). 

However, given the peculiarities of the Pashto language (notably 
the lack of a clear distinction between short and long vowels, which 
makes a differentiation between short and long syllables almost impos- 
sible, and the fact that clusters of two or even three consonants occur, 
usually at the beginning of a word), the Pashto meters are not quan- 
titative. Nevertheless, many Pashto authors tried to imitate certain 
aspects of aruz, though in a rather clumsy way. The meter of Pashtun 
folk songs, where the feet are marked by regular patterns of accents, 
fits Pashto poetry more naturally (MacKenzie 1996, I, pp. 339-40; II, 
pp. 59). Therefore, those authors who unabashedly adopted folklore 
poetical forms usually wrote the more eloquent poetry. 

The most popular form of both folk and classical Pashto poetry 
is the charbeyta (lit. ‘four distiches’). This appellation is rather ar- 
tificial, since the chérbeyta is not limited to four beyts, and every 
band (strophe) can consist not only of four beyts, but also of four 
hemistiches (mesva’). The number of mesra’s can reach twenty-odd, 
while the number of bands is unlimited. With regard to the altera- 
tion of the rhyme the charbeyta is divided into two main types: 

“simple” (sada) and “chain” (dzandziri), where the penultimate line 

of every band rhymes with the first line of the introduction (sar), 
and the last line of the band rhymes with the second line of the sar. 
The rhyme schemes are rather diverse but there is always a refrain, 
with fifteen types (Rafi’ 1970, pp. 226-34), the simplest being a a; 
bbba;ccca;ddda, etc. 

Another popular genre used by Pashtun poets is bagatay (also 
bagati or bugti), which is confined exclusively to the Pashto lit- 
erature and originates in oral tradition. Usually it is a short poem 
sung by two performers with an introduction in two lines and no 
more than ten strophes, normally each consisting of four lines. The 
rhyme is alwaysaa;bbba;ccca... ete. 
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Well in line with the old Iranian minstrel tradition, popular Pa- 
shto poetry is often sung, rather than read, during special events 
called tang takor (musical evening).’ 

Apart from using their own folk genres Pashtuns also adopted clas- 
sical forms of Arabo-Persian literature, albeit with some modification. 
Thus alongside classical ghazal (often called loba) with two introduc- 
tory lines and the rhyme aa-ba-ca-da, there also exists a specific Pa- 
shto ghazal with different rhyme-schemes (MacKenzie 1958, p. 320; 
Dvoriankov 1973, pp. 47-50). The most popular rhyme-schemes in 
Pashto are 8, 12, 14, 15 and 16-syllables with possible apocope varia- 
tions (for more details on Pashto rhyme see Pelevin 2001, pp. 211-15). 


2. Early and classical Pashto poetry 


It seems impossible to establish exact dates for the beginning of 
Pashto literature. According to local tradition the oldest available 
poem in Pashto dates back to the eighth century cE. It is included in 
a compendium of Pashto popular poetry and anecdotes (rewéyat), 
entitled Pata Khazana (Hidden Treasure).? 

Undoubtedly the oldest known Pashto work in prose, which 
was written down at the time of its composition, is the Daftar of 
the Yusufzay chief Shaikh Mali. This is a history of the Yusufzay 
tribe, its conquest of Swat and the beginning of the periodical re- 
distribution of land (wésh) in these newly acquired territories. Al- 
though Pashtun tradition claims that the Daftar was composed at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century cE, evidence from various 
sources suggests that the Yusufzays led by Shaikh Mali did not 
conquer Swat before the 1530s. Later Afghan sources also mention 


2 Poetry in classical genres can also be sung, but less commonly, although 
its performance is often accompanied by music (Kaleem 1954, p. 21). For a 
description of the performance of Pashto poetry see Girs 1995, pp. 41-42. 

3. The book’s Afghan publishers claim that it was compiled in Kandahar in 
the early eighteenth century cE. However, it is now generally assumed that 
the work is a forgery made in Afghanistan in the 1940s (Gerasimova; Girs 
1963, p. 30; Morgenstierne 1961, p. 220). In any case, the dating of all the 
texts it contains is entirely arbitrary. 
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a few tribal histories written in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Unfortunately, none of these sources is extant now. 


The Rowshani period 


This ancient period in the history of Pashto literature ended when 
new authors, unlike their predecessors, started using Pashto con- 
sciously and developed a particular style and literary norms. This 
is the period of the Rowshani* literary activities. The conscious 
use of the Pashto language seems to be a distinctive watershed, as 
it marked the beginning of the cultural self-awareness of the Pash- 
tuns, and of their opposition to the language of the dominant high 
culture, Persian. It appears that the Rowshani movement was not 
an isolated phenomenon. In India and adjacent regions the turn of 
the second Hejri millennium (16 century) witnessed the spread 
of popular Sufi movements, as opposed to the more intellectual 
and elitist Sufism of previous centuries. These movements, many 
of them fueled by millenarian expectations, started to use vernacu- 
lar languages for preaching their eclectic doctrines to their many 
adepts, who often came from the lower classes. The Rowshaniyya 
(c. 1560-1640) was a predominantly Pashtun Sufi movement which 
flourished at the time of the expansion of the Mughal Empire to 
the Pashtun tribal area. The founder of the movement was Bayazid 
Ansari (c. 1521 or 1525 until 1572 or 1575), also called Pir-e Rawsan 
(Guide of Light), whose name was given to the movement, which 
belonged to the tradition of practical devotional Sufism. Bayazid 
Ansari was an eclectic Islamic thinker whose teaching focused on 
the concept of the centrality of the Perfect Guide (pir-e kamel) 
as indispensable for spiritual perfection. Philosophically, Bayazid 
Ansari and his followers were strongly influenced by the concepts 
of “Unity of Existence” (vahdat-e vojud), and the “Perfect Man” 
(ensan-e kamel). The Rowshani movement is the first relatively 


4 This is rowshani in Persian and rawséni in Pashto. Sine both Persian and 
Pashto sources on the movement exist, the spellings “Rowshani” and 
“Rowshaniyya” will be used here. 
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well-documented example of the supra-tribal unification of the 
Pashtun tribes. Bayazid Ansari and his descendants were not Pash- 
tun tribesmen but claimed to originate from a family of the prophet 
Mohammad’s companions (ansar). His ancestors acted as commu- 
nal religious servants. By appealing to the individual religious feel- 
ings of their followers at the expense of their tribal identity, the 
Rowshani leaders diverted the Pashtuns from their tribal life, and 
created a new political and religious entity of their followers. 

In their activities, which soon acquired a political dimension, 
Bayazid Ansari and his successors followed the pattern of “bloc 
building” (gund-bazi), which is characteristic of Pashtun tribal 
politics. Initially, the founder of the Rowshani movement tried to 
attract as many personal followers as he could, forming with them 
classical Sufi master-disciple relationships. However, individual re- 
lationships resembling the organization of a traditional Sufi broth- 
erhood turned into a new kind of institution, often described as 
“maraboutic Sufism.” In this form of Sufism, affiliation to the spiri- 
tual guide is based on a collective adherence of a clan or tribe to a 
Sufi Master’s family. This body of followers forms an Islamic co- 
alition addressing a particular religious issue, which also acquires 
a political dimension. This Sufi-tribal alliance did not last long, as 
both Rowshani doctrine and political practice undermined tribal 
structures. The tribes, wishing to preserve their identity, eventu- 
ally deserted the movement. This led to the defeat of the Rowshani 
movement and its eventual collapse. 

The Rowshani literary period lasted for about a century from 
the end of the sixteenth to the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was followed by the post-Rowshani period, when the re- 
ligious heritage of the sectarians was suppressed but their literary 
techniques were imitated and further developed by a new genera- 
tion of Pashtun authors. 


Rowshani authors and their works 


As stated above, the beginning of an independent literary tradi- 
tion in Pashto is associated with the Rowshani movement, which 
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apart from being a significant intellectual and political event in the 
history of the Pashtuns, made a profound impact on their literary 
tradition. 

Among a significant number of theological treatises and mys- 
tical poetry in Pashto written during the Rowshani period, the 
Kheyr al-bayan by Bayazid Ansari occupies a central place. The 
book’s title, Kheyr al-bayan (The Best Explanation or The Best 
Revelation), was suggested by its form, which is a manifesto of the 
Rowshani creed presented as a direct conversation between God 
and Bayazid Ansari. The latter insisted that the Kheyr al-bayan 
was a divine revelation (elham), and wanted his disciples to follow 
its teachings throughout their lives. The followers of the Rowshani 
movement regarded the Kheyr al-bayan as their sacred book which, 
like the Qor’an, had some mystical power. According to Ali-Mo- 
hammad Mokhles, the author of another important Rowshani 
work, Halname-ye Bayazid Rowshan, which is predominantly in 
Persian, Bayazid Ansiri is the sole author of the Kheyr al-bayan 
(Mokhles 1986, p. 388). Other sources which mention this book 
confirm Mokhles’ statement. The only exception is Akhund Dar- 
wéza, a bitter antagonist of the Rowshani movement, who asserts: 
“He did not compose it all himself, for some of it was written by the 
atheist poet Molla Arzani [Bayazid’s khalife (representative or suc- 
cessor) and the author of a Divan of Rowshani poetry], and some of 
it this accursed one himself compiled.” In the next passage Darwé- 
za specifies Arzani’s contribution: “The poems [of Molla Arzani] 
were inserted into Bayazid’s book” (Darwéza 1892, p. 149). This 
claim is supported by the modern Afghan scholar Khadem, who 
writes: “According to the tradition (zaql day) Molla Arzani took 
an active part in writing and editing the Kheyr al-bayan” (Kha- 
dem 1945, p. 55). It is unclear whether the Afghan scholar relies on 
oral tradition or merely aims to support Akhund Darwéza’s view. 
However, the Berlin manuscript of the Kheyr al-bayan contains no 
poetry at all, and Molla Arzani’s participation is not mentioned in 
it. The style of the book is uniform; it is all written in rhymed prose 
(saj’). Since the Kheyr al-bayan was considered to be the Rowshani 
“Holy Scripture,” it is unlikely that a disciple would have dared to 
add anything to this canonical text. It seems likely, therefore, that 
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Darwéza’s remarks were merely an attempt to discredit the claim 
of a divine origin of the Kheyr al-bayan. 

The work is composed in the form of a dialogue between Bayazid 
Ansari and God, who is addressed as the Glory (sobhan). In every 
passage God gives the author some instructions on problems of re- 
ligion, and his utterances are supported by quotations, sometimes 
erroneous, from the Qor’an and hadith, as well as some didactic 
sayings in Arabic by an unnamed guide (hédi).> Bayazid Ansari 
answers Him with eloquent glorification and the description of his 
own humbleness. 

The Kheyr al-bayan consists of three distinct parts, the first being 
a lengthy introduction to the second. This introduction is primar- 
ily devoted to the examination of the nature of God and the ways 
to know Him. The inevitability of death and the Day of Judgment 
are also considered. Bayazid Ansari describes his own importance 
for the religion and comments on the nature of his revelation. The 
second part is an account of eight “stations” (maqamat) of spiritual 
perfection, of their essence, and of the actions prescribed for the 
believer at every maqam. The third and shortest part is an abstract 
of the entire book where the main ideas of the Kheyr al-bayan are 
summarized, often in the same words as in the introductory part. 

The entire Pashto text is in terse rhymed prose (saj’), with al- 
most all phrases rhyming in -an or -4m. This genre and rhyme 
were evidently inspired by the first verses of the Surat al-Rahman 
of the Qor’an, since it is stated in the Kheyr al-bayan that God had 
ordered Bayazid Ansari to model his book on this sura (Bayazid 
Ansari 1967, p. 13). In order to keep the rhyme, Persian words with 
appropriate endings are introduced where Pashto does not provide 
the necessary rhyme. From the stylistic point of view the book is 
remarkable for its length, poor structure, and consistent repetition 
of the same ideas. 

Since the publication of the first article on the Rowshani move- 
ment (Leiden 1810), there has been a general consensus that the 
Kheyr al-bayan was composed in four languages: Pashto, Persian, 


5 The use of the word hadi seems to be a narrative device enabling the author 
to quote popular pious sayings. 
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Arabic and an Indian language. It seems that this view was based on 
a paragraph of the famous Dabestan-e madhaheb, an “Encyclope- 
dia of Religions,” which states: “... and this [Kheyr al-bayan] is in 
four languages (be chahar zaban): the first in Arabic, the second in 
Persian, the third in an Indian language (/endi), the fourth in Pash- 
to... the same subject is conveyed in [the] four languages” (Mowbad 
Keykhosrow 1983, p. 283). Besides, Bayazid Ansari himself wrote 
“I [God] shall reveal the Kheyr al-bayan to you, through my power, 
in four languages” (Bayazid Ansari 1967, p. 17). However, when 
the Berlin Pashto manuscript dated 1061/1651 was rediscovered in 
1959, it was assumed that the book as a whole was initially written 
in Pashto with some insertions in Arabic and Persian, whereas the 
first eight pages had been in Arabic, Persian, Pashto, and an Indian 
language, in that order (MacKenzie 1964). Indeed, only the first 
pages of the introductory part of this manuscript are written in 
four languages. The same subject is conveyed repeatedly, passage 
by passage, first in Arabic, then in Persian, Pashto, and an uniden- 
tified Indian language (just over a hundred words). Qor’anic quo- 
tations following each version often differ from each other. The 
multilingual versions continue as far as fol. 8 of the manuscript, 
before the second quotation of the standard formula, besme’llah. 
Thereafter the narration is entirely in Pashto, with some Arabic 
quotations and their Persian translation. 

However, in the early 1980s the Afghan scholar Zalmay Héwad- 
mal discovered another manuscript of the Kheyr al-bayan in the 
library of the Salarjang Museum in Hyderabad. In this manuscript 
(dating from 1079/1668), the entire text is given in all four lan- 
guages, and without an interchange of the languages. All versions 
except the Persian one are vocalized (Héwadmal 1984, pp. 9-10). 
Furthermore, S. A. A. Rizvi (1966-68, pp. 93, 97) reports on the 
existence of a Persian translation of the Kheyr al-bayan which is 
kept in the Riza Library in Rampur. It is written in simple Persian 
and the sentences are occasionally incomplete and unintelligible. It 
is not clear whether this manuscript represents the Persian portion 
of the book or a translation. 

At first glance, the fact that the Kheyr al-bayan was conveyed in 
all four languages may contradict the Rowshani assertion that the 
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book represents a divine revelation sent specifically to the Pash- 
tuns in their native tongue. However, it should be noted that by the 
nature of his mission as a Pir, and his anti-tribal activities, Bayazid 
Ansari was bound to make some universalist claims. He therefore 
had to cope with the two-fold nature of a message that was specifi- 
cally addressed to Pashtuns, but implicitly also to non-Pashtuns. 
Besides, the fact that only the Pashto version has been copied (the 
Berlin MS), may indicate that only this Pashto version was consid- 
ered sacred. 

Concerning the Pashto of the Kheyr al-baydn, one has to agree 
that the text holds few surprises apart from the spelling, and 
contains few unknown or uncertain words. According to Georg 
Morgenstierne, the first linguist who briefly studied the Kheyr al- 
bayan, Bayazid Ansiari’s language in the main corresponds to that 
of the ordinary “classical” Pashto literature, which is based upon 
the Momand-Yusufzay type of dialect, and is different from the 
Waziri dialect of his birthplace. Certain peculiarities can be noticed 
in the plurals, pronouns (Morgenstierne 1939-40, pp. 568-69), and 
conjugation of the link-verb (Mannanov 1970, p. 42). However, the 
absence of the final letter in the conjugation of the link-verb in third 
person day/da may be due to the general orthographic tendency to 
omit final vowels. The text is also characterized by awkward syn- 
tax and certain corrupted or archaic grammatical forms, especially 
in the ergative construction, and by its vocabulary. Therefore, the 
meaning of the text is sometimes obscure. 

From a linguistic point of view the orthography is the most re- 
markable peculiarity of the Kheyr al-baydn, since it employs letters 
unfamiliar in later Pashto (cf. Morgenstierne 1939-40, pp. 567-68; 
Reshad 1975; Kushev 1980, pp. 102-13). Morgenstierne argues that 
the fact that the same orthographic peculiarities are also found in 
other medieval Pashto manuscripts points to a previous literary 
tradition. He bases his argument on the circumstance that some 
of the Pashto consonants used in the Kheyr al-baydan are also em- 
ployed by Akhund Darwéza, and writes that “it is not conceivable 
that this defender of the faith should, even in matters of orthogra- 
phy, have borrowed from his despised opponent” (Morgenstierne 
1939-40, p. 568). However, despite his hatred Akhund Darwéza 
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found it possible to imitate the literary style of the Kheyr al-bayan, 
as can be seen in his Pashto writings. Moreover, only four letters 
out of eleven specific Pashto consonants are used by both Bayazid 
Ansari and Akhund Darwéza (see Kushev 1980). 

According to popular Pashtun tradition, Bayazid Ansari in- 
vented the Pashto alphabet. This claim may have some foundation, 
since it is announced in the Kheyr al-bayan immediately after the 
introductory besme’llah, that God had instructed Bayazid in Pa- 
shto orthography and ordered him to use special diacritical marks. 
Then all letters of the Pashto alphabet are given. This statement 
appears to support the claim that the Kheyr al-bayan may indeed 
be the first work written in this graphic system, or at least it sug- 
gests that at this time the Pashto alphabet still required explanation 
and even “divine” legitimization. It makes Morgenstierne’s argu- 
ment concerning a well-established pre-Rowshani literary tradi- 
tion seem more questionable. 

Bayazid Ans@ri’s Persian and Arabic are awkward and corrupt, 
even in the direct quotations from the Qoran, and it was harshly 
ridiculed by his opponent Akhund Darwéza. 

Apart from writing Kheyr al-bayan, Bayazid Ansari also com- 
posed a number of shorter works in Pashto as well as in Persian and 
Arabic. Two of his Pashto Resales are extant. Da elm resdla (‘Treatise 
on Knowledge) occupies a special place, since it does not deal with 
problems connected with the highest levels of mystic perfection, 
but with the initial stage obligatory for every neophyte (shari‘at). 
Therefore, this treatise is a kind of introduction to the Rowshani 
creed and religious practice. Its content is arranged according to 
the five pillars of Islam. Observance of these “pillars” by a fol- 
lower of the Rowshani doctrine does not differ from that of other 
Muslims. A specific Rowshani perspective becomes apparent only 
in the spiritual interpretation of these acts. Since Da elm resala was 
designed for neophytes, it only briefly mentions the mystical in- 
terpretation of the pillars of Islam. Throughout the book Bayazid 
Ansari notes that this interpretation is to be revealed in full only 
on the higher levels of spiritual perfection of the seeker. The author 
also briefly mentions that on these higher levels the performance of 
the ritual acts is altered because of their mystical interpretation. 
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Da elm resdéla was written in Pashto with some Arabic insertions. 
The whole text is in rhymed prose, which ends with an -ina rhyme, 
and with mesra’s and beyts of different lengths. While Bayazid An- 
sari’s account of ritual acts is simple and straightforward, his com- 
ments on mystical issues are difficult to translate because of the ob- 
scure language and mystic semantics. The author also makes frequent 
use of allusions, about which he warns in the beginning: “I speak not 
clearly but with implications. But they will be sufficient for those who 
are perspicacious” (Bayazid Ansari 1986, p. 3). Illegible sections in the 
manuscripts further add to the difficulties, as was noted by the editor. 

Stylistically, the book is not uniform. The first part is devoted to 
general theological problems which are skillfully described, while 
the second part of the book contains lengthy monotonous descrip- 
tions of ritual acts. Da elm resdla consists of an extensive introduc- 
tion and twenty-four chapters. The chapters in the manuscripts are 
not numbered. Every chapter begins with an introductory formula 
written in red in the manuscripts. 

Bayazid Ansari is known to be the author of another resale 
entitled Farhat al-mojtaba (The Joy of the Select). A copy of this 
treatise has been bound together with the Delhi manuscript of Da 
elm resala. There is another Rowshani treatise by Ali Moham- 
mad Mokhles of the same resdle genre in the same codex chapters 
(Héwadmal 1984, 11, pp. 213-15). 

Mirza Khan Ansari, whom Caroe (1964, p. 229) described as 
“the most mystical of Pakhto poets,” was probably the most promi- 
nent Rowshani author expressing the ideas of Bayazid Ansari in 
poetical form. He was admired by many Pashtun poets. The date 
of his birth is unknown. Probably he was a son of Nur-al-Din, the 
second son of Bayazid Ansari.° 


6 The Rowshani poet Dowlat Lawafay and the author of the Dabestan-e 
Madhaheb refer to a certain Mirza, son of Nur-al-Din (see Khadem 1945, 
p-50; Mowbad Keykhosrow 1983, p. 286). Raverty (1862, p.51) reports 
that Qasem Ali Afridi, a Pashtun poet from India, states in one of his odes 
that Mirza Khan was of the family of Bayazid Ansari. Mirza Khan (1976, 
p- 55) himself writes that he originates ”from the light of pure miyan.” This 
statement may imply that he is one of Bayazid Ansari’s descendants, since 
the founder of the Rowshani movement was often called Miyan-e RawSan 
(Master of Light). 
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According to the Dabestan, Mirza Khan lived in the time of the 
Emperor Khoshhal Jahan (r. 1628-57) and was killed in the battle 
of Dowlatabad. Dowlat Lawaniay (in Habibi 1950, I, p. 81) states 
that he was killed in 1630-31 fighting in the Deccan. The city of 
Dowlatabad was conquered by the imperial troops in 1633 after a 
long military campaign in the Deccan. The “battle of Dowlatabad” 
mentioned in the Kheyr al-bayan, may not be the final assault of 
1633. Thus, it seems reasonable to assume that Mirza Khan died 
sometime between 1630 and 1633. The year 1042/1630, which is 
referred to in one of his poems, is a terminus post quem. 

There is also a view (first expressed by Raverty (1862, p. 51) and 
later upheld by Habibi (1950, I, pp. 80-81)), that the real name of 
Mirza Khan Ansari was Fath Khan of the Yusufzay tribe, and 
Mirza was a pen-name (takhallos). However, there are strong indi- 
cations that Mirza Khan Ansari and Fath Khan were two different 
persons (cf. Blumhardt and MacKenzie 1965, p. 64). 

According to popular tradition Mirza Khan was a great traveler 
and was well known from Herat to Agra. He had numerous disci- 
ples in Swat, Bajaur, Kandahar and Herat. Not participating in any 
Rowshani military campaigns, he lived quietly in one of the semi- 
independent Rajput states. He received a pension from the Mughal 
authorities but did not like to attend the court where he had numer- 
ous enemies. It is also said that in the latter years of his life, when 
married and settled in Tirah, he renounced the Rowshani creed 
and repented of everything he had written. On this ground he won 
great respect of the scholars of Peshawar, and his descendants, who 
lived among the Miyan Khél in Tirah, were respected long after his 
death (Raverty 1862, pp. 52-55; Caroe 1964, p. 229). 

In his Divan, Mirza Khan Ansari comments on the essence of 
God, his oneness and man’s unity with him. Altogether 202 qasides 
and ghazals, one mokhammas, and one poem entitled “Conversa- 
tion of a Candle and a Butterfly,” as well as a short poetical treatise 
on the Pashto alphabet written by Mirza Khan Ansari, are known. 
Contrary to the general opinion of Pashtun scholars, he did not use 
aruz; the meter of his works is not quantitative (i.e., determined 
by the lengths of syllables). However, the number of syllables in 
every line is equal, and the rhythm is provided by flexible stress in 
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the manner of popular Pashto songs. He rarely employs traditional 
poetical symbols (dust, mey), or Sufi terminology, but makes ex- 
tensive use of Qor’anic vocabulary. His rhyming is very precise, 
and he often employs internal rhyme. Mirza Khan’s archaic Pashto 
corresponds to the Eastern dialect. 

A famous Rowshani poet Molla Arzani Khwesgi is the author 
of the oldest extant Divans in Pashto. Despite his dislike of the 
Rowshani movement, Akhund Darwéza admits that Arz4ni was a 
good poet and had a sharp mind. He also writes: “He turned all 
the tenets of the new faith into poetry, and his poems were insert- 
ed into Bayazid’s book” (Darwéza 1892, pp. 148-49). He further 
states that Arzani wrote poetry in four languages: Arabic, Persian, 
“Indian,” and Pashto, and claims that he participated in the writing 
of the Kheyr al-baydan. Later, he left Bayazid Ansari and went to 
India but his brothers remained with the founder of the Rowshani 
movement. Arzani outlived Bayazid Ansari by a long time since in 
one of his poems (Arzani, Divan, fol. 1b) he wrote: “Arzani wrote 
these words in the year alf tes’a (1009 H.Q,, i.e. 1600).” Arzani’s 
Divan, which is kept in the British Library, contains fifty poems 
with only one qgaside and forty-nine ghazals’ devoted to the exami- 
nation of the central elements of the Rowshani doctrine, i.e., God’s 
oneness with the material world, His manifestations in this world 
and the ways of knowing him. Stylistically, Arzani’s verses are of 
poor quality with awkward metaphors. None of the poems of the 
London Divan complies with the rules of aruz. The poems in this 
Divan are placed in alphabetical order according to the final letter 
of the rhyme. Only thirty letters of the Pashto alphabet are used for 
these final rhymes. Arzani himself placed his poems in this order, 
since he testifies (Divan, fol. 1b): “I composed a Divan in the Pashto 
language with thirty letters.” In 1977 Afghan scholars reported the 
discovery of unknown writings of Arzani in the library of Afghan- 
istan’s Ministry of Culture and Information. They are Pashto qua- 
trains (roba7, written according to the aa b a rhyme-scheme) on the 
eight stages of spiritual perfection as described by Bayazid Ansari, 


7 Pace Blumhardt and MacKenzie (1965, p. 59), who claim that it consists of 
49 “odes” (qaside). 
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and on the life of the Prophet Mohammad (Héwadmal 1977; Raf’ 
1976). In his account of Arzani, Akhund Darwéza also mentioned 
that he had written a book entitled Chahadr *Ramd, “which is full 
of delusions and mistakes” from the point of view of this orthodox 
author.’ Nothing else is known about this book. According to the 
Halname, Arzani is also the author of a work entitled Mir’ath al- 
mohaqgegqin (Mokhles 1986, p. 272). 

Apart from being co-author and editor of Halname-ye Bayazid 
Rowshdan, Ali Mohammad Mokhles is also known as the author of 
Rowshani verses in Pashto. The only known eighteenth-century 
manuscript of his poems is kept in the British Library. The or- 
thography is typical for the author’s time. This manuscript con- 
sists of three distinct parts containing 370 ghazals, 118 roba’is, and 
Qor’anic suras. The first 28 ghazals are written according to the 
Alefname scheme, i.e. the first word of every poem begins with 
the letter alef and the last word ends with the letter ya. Beginning 
from the thirty-first poem, all ghazals are in alphabetic order ac- 
cording to the final rhymes. Most of the poems have headings or 
introductions in Persian, written in red ink. The second section of 
the manuscript contains roba 7s, not arranged in any particular or- 
der. The third part of the volume was written by a different scribe. 
It contains the Qor’anic suras 67, 1-24, 73, and 12-20, followed by 
prayers in Arabic. In his Divan, Mokhles presents Bayazid Ansari’s 
doctrine in a poetical form, concentrating mainly on the unity of 
God and the world. 

Another book by Mokhles is a small theological treatise on Hag- 
igat (Truth). This work was written in prose with the insertion of 
some Pashto verses by Mokhles himself and other Rowshani poets. 
It has been identified as belonging to the Resale genre (Héwadmal 
1984, pp. 213-15). 

A number of other Rowshani authors still remain relatively ob- 
scure. Little is known about their lives since they are only briefly 
mentioned by their admirers or opponents. Their works, apart 
from those published in Afghan periodicals, remain inaccessible. 


8  Darwéza 1892, p. 149. *ramda is probably a mistake for rama’ (excess, addi- 
tion, increase, usury). 
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Dowlat Lawanay (Lohanay) is a Rowshani author who, together 
with Mirza Khan Ansari, was described by Khoshhal Khan Khat- 
tak (Khatak 1960, pp. 861-62) as a talented Pashtun poet. Khadem 
(1945, p.55) mentions him as the tenth and last Rowshani khal- 
ife and writes that he died approximately one hundred years after 
Bayazid Ansari. This date seems dubious, since Khoshhal Khan 
(Khatak 1960, pp. 861-62), who died in 1689 (i.e., approximately 
one hundred years after Bayazid), refers to Dowlat in the past 
tense. The only date that can be established in connection with 
Dowlat’s life is the year 1648, when Rashid Khan, Bayazid Ansari’s 
grandson and the patron of Ali- Mohammad Mokhles, died. Man- 
nanov (1983-84, p. 83) reports that Dowlat wrote an ode on Rashid 
Khan’s death. Only a few of his poems were published. 

Vasel RawSani is mentioned in some sources related to the Row- 
shani movement. The Dabestan-e Madhaheb mentions him in 
passing as one of Bayazid Ans§ri’s associates (Mowbad Keykhos- 
row 1983, p. 281). Khoshhal Khan Khattak (1960, p. 78) and Mirza 
Khan Ansari (1970, p. 63) mention VAsel as a poet in their Divans. 
In 1975 Vasel’s Divan, containing one gaside and fifteen ghazals, 
was published by Abd-al-Shokur Reshad (Vasel 1975). In his po- 
etry, Vasel discusses the necessity and benefits of spiritual perfec- 
tion ina lapidary style. 

According to the Halname, Mowdud, one of the khalifes of 
Bayazid Ansari, wrote a book entitled Maqsud-e talebin (Objec- 
tives of the Seekers; Mokhles 1986, pp. 272-89). This treatise is 
fully quoted in the Halnaéme. It comprises pious anecdotes, admo- 
nitions (nasa’eh) and verses in Persian and Pashto illustrating the 
author’s points. 

In emphasizing the importance of the Rowshani movement for 
Pashtun culture, I refer not only to the amount and significance 
of the texts produced by the followers of the movement and their 
opponents, but also to the beginning of the conscious use of the 
Pashto language. The fact that the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies witnessed the emergence of a Pashto literary tradition can- 
not be explained by the mere convenience of the use of one’s na- 
tive tongue. It was provoked by one of the central Rowshani ideas, 
viz. that God sends his messengers to peoples speaking their native 
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languages. Therefore, just as the Arabic-speaking Mohammad was 
a prophet to the Arabs, Bayazid Ansari was considered an all-im- 
portant spiritual guide to the Pashtuns. As was mentioned earlier, 
the founder of the Rowshani movement was not himself a Pashtun. 
He belonged to a family known as Ansar (i.e. held to be descended 
from a Companion of the Prophet Mohammad), residing with the 
Ormur people. However, as often happens to charismatic leaders, 
he was not welcomed in his native community and eventually was 
forced to look for refuge among the Pashtuns, where he began to 
put his teaching into written shape. 

Bayazid Ansari wrote in Arabic and Persian as well as Pashto. 
Sometimes, he wrote with his intended audience in mind, as in the 
case of Serat al-towhid, which was written especially for the Em- 
peror Akbar. Like many other Muslim thinkers, at times he simply 
followed the well-established tradition of writing in Arabic and 
Persian, the languages of theology and high culture. However, the 
fact that he found it necessary to write his most important work, 
the Kheyr al-baydan, in Pashto appears to be of the utmost impor- 
tance for understanding the nature of the Rowshani movement, as 
well as for the future development of the Pashtun culture. 

After the military defeat of the movement in the 1630s, the Row- 
shaniyya disappeared as a political force and a significant religious 
factor in Pashtun life (see Andreyev 1994); its cultural heritage, how- 
ever, outlived the movement’s political and ideological influence. 


Akhund Darwéza 


Akhund Darwéza (1533-1638), a well-known and respected Mus- 
lim theologian, was the main ideological adversary of the Row- 
shani movement. He left two major accounts of it which provide 
a lengthy and extremely hostile view of “the Rowshani heresy,” 
namely Tadhkerat al-abrar wa'l-ashrar in Persian, and Makhzan 
al-Eslam in Pashto. Akhund Darwéza originated from a distin- 
guished family and lived a long and active life described by the Ak- 
hund himself in his autobiography, included into his main Persian 
work, Tadhkerat al-abrar (see above). 
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Akhund Darwéza is known under two nisbas: Nangrahari, refer- 
ring to the homeland of his ancestors; and Pésawari (Peshawari), re- 
ferring to his place of residence. His name, Darwéza (alms), may be ei- 
ther his original name or an adopted takhallos, since his father’s name 
was Gaday (mendicant). Among the Pashtuns he was also known un- 
der the honorific title of Khund Baba (Kushev 1980, p. 39). Darwéza 
came from a family of mixed Turkic-Persian-Pashtun origin, which 
for several generations had lived among the Pashtuns. Darwéza’s 
grandfather, Shaikh Sa’di, and his ancestors are described as having 
migrated from one Pashtun tribe to another and being granted exten- 
sive parcels of land by these tribes (Caroe 1964, p. 200). 

From his childhood, Darwéza was interested in religious studies. 
He studied under the guidance of many Shaikhs, of whom the most 
famous was Sayyed Mir Ali Ghawwath Termedhi, called Pir Baba, 
a champion of Hanafi orthodoxy whose name and tomb are still 
venerated by the Pashtuns. Akhund Darwéza not only became a dis- 
ciple of the famous Shaikh, but his close associate and aide as well. 

According to his own words, Akhund Darwéza joined four Sufi 
tariqats: the Kobraviyya, Chishtiyya, Sohrawardiyya and Shat- 
tariyya.? However, the authors of various Tadhkeres testify that 
he belonged to the Chishtiyya brotherhood (Lahori 1902, p. 40). 
Having completed his studies, Darwéza started to preach among 
the Pashtuns and gained considerable renown.'° The Akhund died 
at an advanced age in 1638 and was buried in Peshawar. 


9 Inthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the era of the spread of popular 
Sufism in the region, afhliation to a particular Sufi master became more sig- 
nificant than membership of a brotherhood. Since Sufi guides became po- 
litical figures and witch-doctors, affiliation to a number of Sufi authorities 
became possible. For more educated men, Sufi affiliation became a formal- 
ity which was necessary for the improvement of their social status. Thus, 
despite his Sufi connections, Akhund Darwéza was first and foremost a 
legalistic alem who displayed no Sufi ideas in his writings. 

10 However, the Pashtuns’ attitude towards Akhund Darwéza was not un- 
critical. Khoshhal Khan Khattak, himself an orthodox Sunni Muslim, re- 
proached the Yusufzays in his poem Swat-ndma for their veneration of Ak- 
hund Darwéza, whom he regarded as a modest authority who gained fame 
only because of the low level of contemporary scholarship. Khoshhal Khan 
also criticized Darwéza’s style for lack of literary skills. 
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Darwéza was an industrious writer. According to Raverty (1867, 
p- 33) he left some fifty works, of which only a few are now known. 
Kushev (1980, p. 40), however, considers this an exaggeration and 
thinks that some chapters of Darwéza’s books may have been 
counted as separate works. Although Akhund Darwéza is tradi- 
tionally regarded as the sole author of all his treatises, it seems that 
the contribution of his son Molla Abd-al-Karim, better known as 
Akhund Karimdad, was considerable. In the concluding part of 
Tadhkerat al-abrar wa’l-ashrar, Karimdad states that the book was 
dictated to him by his elderly father, and that he wrote it down, 
later redrafted and arranged the text in the proper order, and gave 
it its title (Darwéza 1892, p. 220). Kushev (1969, pp. 95-98; 1980, 
pp. 40-43, 47) has proved that Karimdad also wrote a third of the 
Makhzan al-Eslam, and was a co-author of many verses ascribed 
to Darwéza. It is known that Karimdad edited at least six of his 
father’s works. 

Akhund Darwéza was a bitter antagonist of Bayazid Ansari. He 
gave him the nickname of Pir-e Tarik (Guide of Darkness), ridicul- 
ing his title of Pir-e Rawsan (Guide of Light). Together with his 
teacher, Ali Termeédhi, Akhund Darwéza participated in public 
debates with Bayazid Ansari. In his books Darwéza refutes the 
Rowshani doctrine and describes its followers as the worst heretics. 
Thus, the Makhzan al-Eslam is a compendium of the Muslim faith 
written by Akhund Darwéza with the specific aim of refuting the 
teachings of Bayazid Ans§ri. It is written in Pashto with Persian 
insertions, so like the Kheyr al-baydn it is aimed at the Pashtun 
audience, which it nevertheless severely reproaches for their ig- 
norance of the Muslim faith (the very ignorance that allowed the 
“Rowshani heresy” to flourish). The first version of the book was 
written in 1605 by Darwéza himself; the second, which included 
Karimdad’s additions (about one third of the book) was finished 
in 1615. The final version has further additions and supplements 
by Darwéza’s relatives and disciples: his brother Molla Asghar; his 
grandson Mohammad Abd-al-Halim, son of Darwéza’s second 
son Abd-Allah; and his great-grandson Mostafa Mohammad, son 
of Miyan Nur-Mohammad, son of Karimdad. It was completed by 
Mostafa Mohammad in 1700. Every contributor, including Dar- 
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wéza himself, mentions his authorship in the relevant sections of 
the book. 

Originally the Makhzan al-Eslam was divided into eight sec- 
tions called bayans, each section consisting of a few chapters called 
bab, fasl, aqida or noqta. The first seven baydns are devoted to 
the description of various legal and ritual problems, which are ex- 
pounded according to the Hanafi doctrine. The eighth section is 
of particular importance for the study of the Rowshani movement, 
as it contains a detailed account of the life of Bayazid Ansari and 
his sons until the death of Jalal-al-Din and the accession of Ah- 
dad as head of the movement. This section was probably written 
by Darwéza himself in Pashto and Persian. It is followed by an 
anti-Rowshani text in Pashto by Darwéza’s brother Molla Asghar 
Ghazi. This text is called a poem, although it has neither rhyme 
nor meter. 

In his polemics against Bayazid Ansari, Akhund Darwéza used 
the same style of rhymed prose (saj’) that was employed by his 
opponent in his Pashto treatises, and the reader gets the impres- 
sion that stylistically the author(s) consciously imitated the Kheyr 
al-bayan. The whole book is written in a poor literary style, as 
is recognized by Karimdad himself in a remark towards the end 
of the book. In those sections of the Makhzan which were writ- 
ten after Darwéza, the style is somewhat better and occasionally 
the rules of aruz are applied. A considerable part of the Makhzan 
al-Eslam is a Pashto translation of well-known Arab and Persian 
authors. Later, along the lines of Darwéza’s book, this tradition 
of the Pashto translation of (mainly Persian) classical works was 
developed in the post-Rowshani and Durrani periods of Pashto 
literature. 

At present there are two extant versions of the Makhzan al-Es- 
lam. They differ considerably in the arrangement of chapters and 
slightly in their contents. The work is very popular among the Pa- 
shtuns and a large number of manuscripts of it are available in the 
Pashtun lands. Thirty-five copies, the earliest from the eighteenth 
century, are mentioned in the academic literature (see Blumhardt 
and MacKenzie 1965, pp. 1-27; Kushev 1976, pp. 77-92; Kushev 
1980, pp. 44-47). 
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Khoshhal Khan Khattak 


The Rowshani movement continued to influence Pashtun litera- 
ture even after its defeat. The most illustrious and renowned Pa- 
shtun poet of the post-Rowshani period, Khoshhal Khan Khattak 
(1613-89), ferociously refuted the Rowshani movement. Neverthe- 
less, he was proud to claim that as a master of the pen he was the 
equal of the famous Rowshani poets. Apart from being a towering 
figure in Pashto literature, Khoshhal Khan Khattak was chief of 
the powerful Pashtun tribe of the Khattaks, and one of the most 
famous men of Afghan history and culture. 

During the Pashtun expansion to the South in the 14'W-17" cen- 
turies, the Khattaks settled between the Indus River and Peshawar. 
They occupied a strategic position and controlled the vitally impor- 
tant Khyber Pass, which connects India with what is now Afghani- 
stan. Thus they became one of the few Pashtun tribes to come into 
close contact with the Mughal Empire. In Akbar’s time, Khoshhal 
Khan’s great-grandfather, Malik Ako or Akoray, received the jagir 
(i.e., a piece of land given as compensation to a favorite so that he could 
use its product) of the plain from Kheyrabad to Nowshera, in return 
for providing protection of the road from India to Afghanistan. 

As a hereditary chief of the tribe, Khoshhal Khan at first contin- 
ued to cooperate with the Great Mughals. However, as a result of 
the intrigues of the governor of Kabul and his own uncles, he was 
arrested in April 1664, after the death of the emperor Shah Jahan, and 
sent in chains to India where he spent more than two years in cus- 
tody. When he was released from the imperial prison he joined the 
rebel confederacy of the Pashtun Afridi and Momand tribes. Until 
1676 Khoshhal Khan fought the powerful Mughal Empire, at times 
as leader of a tribal confederacy and towards the end with a mere 
handful of his comrades-in-arms. The Emperor Awrangzéb consid- 
ered the tribal rebellion serious enough to take personal control of 
affairs, and remained encamped in Attock for two years. As usual in 
their dealings with the Pashtuns, the Mughals used the power of gold. 
They succeeded in bribing some clans and Khoshhal Khan lost the 
tribal support. He therefore resigned the tribal chieftainship in favor 
of his eldest son Ashraf, and devoted himself to books and literature. 
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However, he could not rest in peace; his relatives, and even his own 
son Bahram, tried to kill him, as they were afraid of the elderly chief’s 
influence on his tribesmen. Khoshhal Khan was forced to leave his 
country and died in the land of the friendly tribe of Afridi. 

Besides his military fame, Khoshhal Khan is known to every 
Pashtun for his literary work. According to the Pashtun tradition 
he wrote 350 books, besides poems included in his Divan. The fig- 
ure is no doubt an exaggeration. Nevertheless, he is the author of 
numerous works, both in Persian and Pashto, on a wide range of 
subjects such as war and statecraft, medicine, divination, falconry, 
house-building, childrearing, theology and ethics. He left an ac- 
count of his checkered life and his family history as well as some 
translations from Arabic. In his poems, Khoshhal Khan (like the 
Rowshani poet Mirza Khan Ansari before him) adapted the nat- 
ural meters of popular Pashto songs to the verse forms inherited 
from Persian. His meter is still syllabic, but the rhythm is created 
by stress, which is not fixed in Pashto. The stress usually recurs 
on every fourth syllable (MacKenzie 1958, pp. 319-20; 1965, p. 13). 
Although Khoshhal Khan tried to imitate classical Persian poetry, 
he could not compete with the great Persian poets in poetical mas- 
tery and depth of thought. His poetry is courageous, harsh and 
straightforward. As a proud and warlike Pashtun, he is quite dis- 
tinct from the sophisticated and elegant Persian poets. 

Khoshhal Khan wrote consciously as a national poet, the first to 
express nationalist sentiment for uniting all Pashtuns. Motivated by 
a strong desire to liberate his fellow countrymen from the Mughals, 
he used his poetical gift as a weapon in the political and military 
struggle. In his Divan, Khoshhal Khan covers all the subjects that 
preoccupied him during his long and active life. He wrote about 
religious problems, national hopes, personal ambitions and failures, 
erotic experience, and everyday business. 

Some of Khoshhal Khan’s verses are devoted to the refutation 
of the Rowshani “heresy” and praise of the “piety” of the move- 
ment’s opponents, as well as to the description of the way of life 
of the tribes associated with the Rowshaniyya. Khoshhal Khan’s 
description of the social conditions of these tribes and their expul- 
sion of traditional Muslim ulema constitutes unique information 
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not found in any other source. Since Khoshhal Khan’s Divan is 
very popular among the Pashtuns, it exists in numerous manu- 
script copies as well as printed editions. Poems of the famous Pa- 
shtun poet have been translated into English and Russian several 
times; recently a comprehensive and thorough study of Khoshhal 
Khan’s poetical legacy (Pelevin 2001) has appeared, to which those 
interested in more details should refer. 


Rahman Baba and Abd-al-Hamid 


Two younger contemporaries of Khoshhal Khan Khattak, Abd- 
al-Rahman (better known as Rahman Baba, c. 1632-1708) and 
Abd-al-Hamid (c. 1660-1732), both of the Momand tribe, differed 
considerably from the Khattak chief. They were Sufis, little inter- 
ested in politics, warfare and adventurous pursuits. Instead, Rah- 
man Baba concentrated on the nature of divine love and its all- 
embracing power, whilst the more pessimistic Abd-al-Hamid saw 
the world as an endless combination of colors and shades that con- 
stantly and arbitrarily interchange, making man a passive observer 
of this perpetual game. The two poets differed not only in their 
mental outlook, but also in their poetical technique. Rahman Baba, 
who even now enjoys considerable fame among Pashtuns, achieved 
an admirable simplicity in his verses, which in general follow the 
rules of folk poetry. Abd-al-Hamid was the most enthusiastic pro- 
tagonist of the Indian style of Persian poetry in Pashto literature. 
He even succeeded in adapting Pashto to the rules of aruz. 


Later classical poetry 


This period lasted until the establishment of the first quasi-state 
formations in the Pashtun lands, viz. the Ghilzay principality of 
Kandahar (1709-38) and the Durrani “Empire” founded in 1747. 
The rulers of these quasi-states tried to imitate the court life of 
their Persian and Mughal neighbors, and patronized court poetry 
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which was modeled on the Persian example (and strongly influ- 
enced by the “Indian style” of Persian poetry, which not only per- 
vaded the Persian poetry of Afghanistan, but also made a strong 
impact on the writing technique of some Pashtun poets). The situ- 
ation was somewhat different in Kandahar, where the principality’s 
last ruler, Shah Hoseyn (r. 1725-38), who himself wrote ballads 
(badala) in the manner of folk Pashtun poets, patronized Pashto 
poetry, founded the first ever society of Pashto poets, and ordered 
the collection of Rahman Baba’s poetry in Peshawar. Ahmad Shah 
(r. 1721-73), the founder of the Durrani dynasty (a talented poet 
who left a well-known Divan of contemplative lyrical poetry), also 
promoted the Pashto language. Due to the work of Ahmad Shah’s 
fellow poets Sheyda, Abd-al-Rasul, and Qasem-Ali Apriday, Pa- 
shto literature again gained considerable momentum in the middle 
and second half of the eighteenth century, for the second time after 
the Rowshani literary activities. 

However, during the reign of Ahmad Shah’s son Timur Shah 
(paradoxically also a Pashto poet, albeit much less talented than his 
father), Persian gained the upper hand, which signaled the begin- 
ning of the decline of the Pashto literary tradition. Although the 
ruling dynasties were always Pashtun, the language was considered 
barbaric, and was banned from court life and marginalized. Pashto 
literary activities were confined to the fringes of Durrani society, 
where many poets nevertheless continued to write Pashto poetry 
mainly for a non-elite public. This situation lasted until the com- 
mencement of the modern period in the 1930s, when Pashto was 
proclaimed the national language of Afghanistan together with 
Dari (or “Farsi-Kaboli”), and the country’s cultural and political 
life began to be dominated by Pashtun nationalism. 


3. Prose writing 


Apart from poetry, Pashtun authors also produced prose works. 
Prose writing was not restricted to theological treatises such as 
those of Bayazid Ansariand Akhund Darwéza. Perhaps continuing 
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the tradition of Shaikh Mali’s Daftar, Pashtun writers paid much 
attention to compiling histories. Most of these dealt with contem- 
porary events, but some attempted to present a general picture of 
Pashtun tribal history, starting from early times. Some of these his- 
tories were written in verse. 

Afzal Khan Khattak (c. 1661/63-1747/48), the author of a com- 
pendium of tribal histories known as Tarikh-e morassa’ (The Be- 
jeweled History), was a son of Ashraf Khan, the eldest son of Kho- 
shhal Khan Khattak. After a short spell as a chief of the Khattak 
tribe, he left his homeland for the friendly country of the Afridis 
in order to avoid confrontation with his relatives contending the 
chieftainship. Later he became a tribal aide to Shah Alam, a son of 
the Mughal Emperor Awrangzéb, who subsequently succeeded to 
the throne under the name of Shah Alam Bahador. After the death 
of Awrangzéb in 1707, Afzal Khan was left in charge of his tribe’s 
old responsibility, namely the safety of the highway to Peshawar 
(Caroe 1964, p. 236). 

The Tarikh-e morassa’ consists of an introduction (mogadd- 
ama), three chapters (bab), seven “journals” (daftar), and a conclu- 
sion (khatema). The three chapters and the first three daftars are 
a Pashto translation of the Persian Makhzan-e afghani by Kh~aje 
Ne’mat-Allah al-Heravi, which describes the political history of 
the Afghan dynasties in India, including tribal genealogy and the 
hagiography of some Afghan shaikhs. 

The rest of Tarikh-e morassa’, which is based on various sources, 
is Afzal Khan’s own work with the exception of copious extracts 
from Khoshhal Khan Khattak’s Bayaz (anthology), which are giv- 
en in his own words. The fourth daftar is omitted in all available 
copies of the Tarikh-e morassa’, but is reported to have dealt with 
the events in Kabul. The fifth daftar mainly describes the geneal- 
ogy and migration of various Pashtun tribes, and the sixth is de- 
voted to the history of the Khattaks. The seventh daftar deals with 
the lives of various Pashtun shaikhs. The Rowshani movement is 
briefly mentioned in the last four daftars of the book. 

Afzal Khan is also known as the author and translator of a few 
other books dealing with history and ethics; he also wrote a tafsir 
(commentary on the Qor’an). 
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Later in the eighteenth century the tradition of writing tribal 
histories, which was initiated by the Tarikh-e morassa’, was con- 
tinued. Thus, a history of the Durrani tribe entitled Tadhkerat al- 
moluk was compiled at the time of Ahmad Shah (Raverty 1860, 
pp. 4-5). Besides, there exist a number of Pashto chronicles depict- 
ing the life and reign of the founder of the Durrani dynasty, namely 
the Shah-name by Hatez (a sizeable biography of Ahmad Shah in 
3,700 beyts in the mathnavi or rhymed couplet form), the Fatava- 
ye Ahmad-shahi by Abd-Allah, and the Soluk al-ghazat by Molla 
Masta. Tribal histories were not only written at the Durrani court, 
lesser chiefs also commissioned these works. Thus a history of the 
Yusufzays entitled Tavarikh-e rahmatkhani by Pir Mo’azzam-Shah, 
based on the abridged version of a Persian/Pashto treatise Tarikh-e 
afaghene by Mirdad Motizay Khalil, was prepared for the Pashtun 
chief Hafez Rahmat Khan (Kushev 1980, pp. 66-67). Apart from 
tribal histories and chronicles in prose, Pashto literature has a well- 
developed tradition of writing versified histories, which lasted un- 
til the early twentieth century (see Girs 1984, pp. 20-25). 


4. Conclusion 


Thus, the classical period of Pashto literature spanning, more than 
three hundred years, saw the introduction and accommodation of 
some forms of classical Arabo-Persian literature. While the classi- 
cal topoi of this literature were freely adopted by Pashtun authors, 
the rules of Arabo-Persian prosody were more difficult to follow 
because of the peculiarities of the Pashto language. However, by 
following the rules of folk poetry many Pashtun poets instinctively 
found a way out of this predicament. Nevertheless, aesthetically 
Pashto literature did not break new ground within the colossal 
cultural otkoumené of Iranian literatures, and in many respects 
remained an imitation of classical Persian models, which usually 
arrived from India rather than from Iran or Central Asia. 
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